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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

the gorgeous brutality of the other, and the old-world 

grandeur of both, were smothered in thick veils; Ulysses' visit 

to Hades, Herod's mad passion, become artificialities which 

no one believes in, least of all, probably, the poet. No 

wonder he lost himself under the strain! And of his last 

work, Armageddon, his "epic drama" of the war, it is kinder 

to say nothing. 

One cannot predict what the future will say of him. But 

at any rate, he had fine moments — moments of real feeling, 

expressed with high simplicity in softly flowing, limpid music. 

One of his Herod's speeches seems almost personal — he was 

"duped by brightness:" 

She would — she hath forgiven all, 
Yet cannot traverse with her feet those yards 
That separate us. If she would — but cannot ! 
I tell you we are fooled by the eye, the ear ; 
These organs muffle us from that real_ world 
That lies about us, we are duped by brightness. 
The ear, the eye, doth make us deaf and blind. 

H.M. 
REVIEWS 
The Collected, Poems of Rupert Brooke, with an introduc- 
tion by George Edward Woodberry and a Biographical 
Note by Margaret Lavington. John Lane Co. 
It is a difficult thing to judge the work of a poet the cir- 
cumstances of whose death have given to the world that 
sense of heroic glamour for which the public loves dearly to 
honor its poets. Chatterton, Keats and Shelley, Lord Byron 
and Sir Philip Sidney have had their share of it. And now 
it is the turn of Rupert Brooke, whose personal beauty, like 
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Reviews 

that of Byron and Shelley, accentuates a loss which is none 
the less severe. Reactions follow upon enthusiasms, but quite 
irrespective of all glamour, Rupert Brooke left several poems 
that will outlast present public acclaim, as the work of other 
genuine poets has often had to outlast public scorn. 

A reviewer can do no more than honestly record his indi- 
vidual impression. I had read, I think, practically all the 
poems published in this book while Rupert Brooke was still 
living, and I still think, as I thought then, that the double 
Sonnet, Menelaus and Helen, and the five sonnets, including 
the now famous one which serves as his epitaph, represent 
his finest achievement. Much of Rupert Brooke's work 
expresses the exuberance of youth; it represents the will to 
love or the will to die, and the straining desire towards the 
"white flame" of poetry, characteristic of young poets, rather 
than definite achievement. Brooke was in love with death 
long before the war came ; his poems are full of this hunger 
and desire for death as the consummation and preserver of 
beauty; and this in itself is characteristic of the adolescent 
poet before life has been fully realized. Brooke ran toward 
death as toward the consummation which life had not given, 
perhaps could not have given to one of his temperament He 
went toward death as the "great lover" — not of life as he 
thought, but of death itself. There are men of whom this is 
true. Brooke was one of them. This in no sense belittles 
his heroic sacrifice, for he had everything to live for. 

The greater part of Brooke's work is fluent, exuberant, 
rhapsodic, and often reminiscent — now of Yeats, now of JoLn 
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Masefield (as in The Great Lover, which reflects the spirit 
and cadences of Biography) , now of Swinburne, and often 
of the seventeenth century poets in his use of the rhymed 
couplet. He had an individual turn, nevertheless, which 
made one sure that he would become more self-expressive in 
form as well as in content. The war, or the anticipation of 
death, gave Brooke an intensity, clarity, and a greater degree 
of precision, than he had attained before except in one or two 
instances. In many of the earlier poems the feeling for 
words and for the sound of them rather embalmed and ob- 
scured the sense and the image. Had he survived the war he 
would certainly have gained in depth and richness of expe- 
rience and in austerity of expression. Much of his work is 
frankly playful in intent ; this is part of its charm for many 
people, and for others a serious defect. This was probably 
temperamental. Some poets conceal sensitiveness in this way, 
others by satire. Whether Brooke was content that his work 
should remain so, we may not know. He was only twenty- 
eight when he died. 

His death is a symbol of the waste of war. 

A. C. H. 

The Song of Hugh Glass, by John G. Neihardt. Macmil- 

lan. 

This book brings up certain interesting questions. It is a 
story of adventure and emotion based upon an episode of the 
American fur trade nearly a century ago, and told in rhymed 
couplets. Its diction is of an old-fashioned elegance, em- 
ploying freely words long sacred to poetry, like ere, unto, 
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